JOHN    FOXE
the monster that Foxe says to prove that the Book of Martyrs
gives only one side of the picture.
Foxe had every reason to feel strongly about the Catholics.
He not only hated the Church intellectually. He felt that
it had prevented people from understanding what Christi-
anity really was, as revealed in the Bible. He hated it
because of what it had done to himself and his friends. Foxe
had gone in fear of his life. He had been forced to live in
exile. His friends had been burnt at the stake. He had no
certainty that the Church might not yet be triumphant, that
the same scenes might not be re-enacted, and that he himself
might not be one of the \ictims. Foxe felt about the
Catholics as we feel about Hitlerism, and a man filled with
forebodings, who was a participant in the struggle, and not
an aloof spectator of it, could not be expected to take up such
a commendable attitude of objectivity as the tolerant and
comfortable Protestants and atheists of the twentieth century.
The offensiveness of some of the accused during their
trials was not solely because they were uneducated men who
would naturally express themselves more outspokenly than
Foxe* The reports suggest that their most objectionable
phrases were spoken, partly out of defiance, partly out of
contempt for what they considered the sophistry of their
opponents; but sometimes the heretics seem to have been
deliberately insolent in order to break a kind of net that they
felt the Catholics were drawing round them. Foxe calls the
Catholic judges " subtle," and they were certainly subtle in
the sense that they supported their case by reference to a
wealth of knowledge that the accused lacked. It is no
reflection on the sincere humanity of the judges to say that
their reluctance to condemn heretics was not disinterested;
their great object was to win them back to Catholicism, and
the accused being well aware of this intention, saw in this
kindness only a Machiavellian method of seduction. The
offensiveness of a man like Filmer is a kind of defence and a
way to avoid being drawn, step by step, into an intellectual
position where a denial of his faith was inevitable. The
accused purposely insulted their judges so that they could
cut short their trials and avoid long intellectual argument in
which they might have to acknowledge with their minds
what their hearts told them was false. Hence the brutality
of their language and their relief at seeing the stake.
*             *             *             *             *
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